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THE NEW LOOK 


The beginning of this college year marks a new beginning for the University 
Library. The efforts of many years have been finally realized in tangible form. 
The beautiful new library building that now adorns the campus testifies to the cul- 
mination of those efforts. 


Extensive measures were taken to provide the most library on the money avail- 
able. A number of new library buildings were visited and studied. Concepts were 
defined and redefined; plans drawn and redrawn. Our purpose was to erect a truly 
utilitarian structure that could effectively perform the specific functions a li- 
brary building is required to perform. 


It will be a different kind of library than the one we are leaving. It will 
provide everything that we needed but lacked in the old building. Good lighting, 
air conditioning, sound proofing; beauty, color and comfort; typing rooms, lounges 
optimum study conditions; all of these as well as others have been created and 
find expression in this building. We hope that you will like it, that you will 
enjoy its numerous facilities and that you can use it to maximum advantage in your 
work. 


The arrangement of materials will be by subject division. This type of or- 
ganization will present new methods of administration and service. We believe 
that you will like and approve of the new arrangement which, from the point of 
view of the scholar and student, will be more desirable and advantageous in his 
work. 


As in any new undertaking, we on the library staff will be learning also as 
we face new and different approaches in serving you. It may take us a short peri- 
od to shake down and get our bearings. If in the beginning there should be some 
difficulties that stem from moving into the building; some confusion attending the 
placement of equipment on the floors, please bear with us. Should such a situ- 
ation arise, it will be only temporary. We know that we can and will be in a 
better position to serve your interests than ever before and we mean to do the 
very best that we can. 


To the new members of the faculty, the Library staff extends its special 
greetings. As you take up your new duties on the campus we invite you to become 
acquainted with the collection and the materials in your own fields of interest. 
We are anxious to help you with your problems, to support you in your work, and 
you will find on our part complete cooperation. A cordial invitation is extended 
to all to visit the Librarian's office and to become jointly acquainted. It will 
be a pleasure to know and to serve all of you in the year ahead. - Lee Zimmerman. 


PRESSING PROBLEMS 


One of the most pressing problems of our time is the maintenance of command 
over the ever~swelling flood of informational materials, many in new media, that 
threatens to inundate the scholar, research worker, student, and the library. ‘he 
mass of printed matter alone is so vast that a complete inventory has not been 
achieved by any country. 
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Each year, hundreds of millions of dollars are spent by government agencies, 
industries, universities, and other organizations for research in science tech- 
nology, the social sciences, and humanities. The results of that huge program of 
experimentation and investigation appear in a variety of forms: in tens of thou- 
sands of articles in scientific and technical journals, in thousands of research 
reports of restricted circulation, in microfilm, microcard, and microprint series, 
in books and pamphlets commercially and privately printed, in near-print publi- 
cations, in tape recordings, in motion pictures. The rate of production is steadi- 
ly accelerating, and each year research becomes more specialized. 


The volume of informational materials is increasing faster than our ability 
to deal with it. As a result the dangers are clearly present of overlapping and 
duplicating research, of failure to have available pertinent records at critical 
times, and of serious waste of funds and of expert manpower. It is quite within 
the realm of possibility that our natural survival could depend on thorough and 
effective organization of essential knowledge. 


The extent of the problem may be estimated from statistics of publication in 
chemistry alone. In 1951 Chemical Abstracts published 50,657 abstracts of peri- 
odical articles and announced the publication of 1,959 new books of chemical in- 
terest. Obviously, no one busy chemist could read and digest more than a fraction 
of this production or even be able to examine the titles relating most specifically 
to his area of specialization. The more general references were likely to be read 
only in abstract fom, or not at all. 





As one writer commented recently, "The bibliography of serials contents is of 
a magnitude to dwarf the problem of monograph bibliography." in certain fields, 
periodical production far outweighs book production, and the journals are from one 
to five years ahead of the books in up—to-dateness. In every area, except perhaps 
the humanities and some of the social sciences, research workers rank the journals 
first in importance and valuc. This is the source of insistent demands for ade- 
quate indexing and abstracting services. —- From the Introduction to “Availability 
of Library Research Materials," by Dorothy M. Crosland and William Porter Killam, 
in Library Trends, April, 1954. 





MIRRORIED IN THE LIBRARY 








Methods of instruction are also reflected in library circulation 
figures. If two colleges had matched student bodies and identical 
libraries with uniform administration of both, the circulation of the 
two would not be the same. If the faculty of one depended heavily 
upon text-books during the first two years, the number of books used 
would be sharply different from the other where the faculty utilized 
a wide range of required and suggested reading. Every characteristic 
quality in the plan of instruction is mirrored in the library. - 
Henry M. Wriston. From "The Nature of a Liberal College." 1937. 

















LOOKING AHEAD* 


Paul Buck 
Librarian, Harvard University 


The first generalization I have to offer is that libraries, like all other 
parts of universities, have suffered from the financial squeeze of recent years; 
but all parts of the university have not been squeezed equally hard, and the li- 
brary has suffered proportionately more than other parts. It is not my intention 
to develop this theme here and now; but, if any president wishes to challenge the 
statement, I am confident that I can document my assertion. The reason for this 
situation, essentially, is that the library, an old and familiar headache, has 
received less attention than newer headaches. 


The second generalization is that directors of research libraries are in a 
position that is frustrating and tactically bad. It is ironic and paradoxical 
that their own pioneering, devoted, and statesmanlike analysis of library problems 
has helped to get them into this position. 


It was the librarians who were first conscious of the problems arising from 
library growth. It was the librarians who set out to define and solve these pro- 
blems. Every major effort to control growth and direct it into more rewarding 
channels has originated with a librarian. Top administrative officials have rare- 
ly given these proposed reforms their sympathetic approval and effective support. 
Quite the reverse ~ the librarian, even when trying to solve the problems result-— 
ing from library growth, has been regarded, more often than not, as a pack-rat 
making off with more and more of the university’s resources. There has developed 
among presidents the peculiar and, unfortunately, contagious belief that the li- 
brary becomes a liability rather than an asset when it grows beyond one million 
volumes. 


As two close friends, President A. Lawrence Lowell and Archibald Gary 
Coolidge, the Director of the Harvard University Library, were walking away after 
the dedication ceremonies for the Widener building in 1915, Coolidge is alleged 
to have remarked, "Well, Lawrence, we are going to have to begin planning the new 
library ..."' Mr. Lowell is said to have been so upset that he turned to his 
friend and declared, “Archy, I will never speak to you again on any library pro- 
blem." 


This question of library growth recalls the elderly Vermonter who, when asked 
if it were not awful to be growing older and older, replied, "No, ‘tain’t awful 
at all. If I warn't getting older, I'd be dead." Libraries, too, when they stop 
growing, will be dead. We must continue to collect and to conserve our collec- 
tions. We do not want to stop growth, but we must analyze what continuous growth 
involves and must make a cooperative effort to solve these problems. Such leader— 
ship as there has been in this field has come from librarians. 


Libraries grow in order to meet the needs of faculties, and great libraries 
tend to bring to a university faculties that need more and more material. Har- 
vard’s library resources were one of the reasons why Harvard was given money to 





*In Problems and Prospects of the Research Library. 1955. Reprinted here in 
abridged form. 














house and endow a Graduate School of Public Administration; but money was not 
given to meet the additional demands on the library that this school entailed. 
The library's research collections helped to bring to Harvard a fine Russian Re- 
search Center; but, generous as the donors were, it was not then consistent with 
foundation policies to provide the money needed for further development of these 
collections in order to serve the Center adequately. Just now we are starting a 
Middle Eastern program. 


Librarians should not be blamed for the fact that new programs of this sort 
require increases in library budgets. Neither are they to blame for rising main- 
tenance charges -— it now costs nearly $500,000 per year just to keep the buildings 
occupied by the Harvard Library in repair and to light, heat, and clean them. Li- 
brarians, who were among the first of university administrative officers to become 
aware of how maintenance charges were eating up funds, sought to introduce new 
techniques of library management that would increase efficiency and save money. 
The scholars who use the collections rarely understood or cooperated in these ef- 
forts; more frequently they sneered that librarians, concerned only with methods 
and techniques, were letting the collections suffer. 


I believe that we ought to leave this position, ought to stop talking about 
how much we cost, and ought to begin emphasizing what we contribute. I should 
like, therefore, to state my own credo with respect to the research library in a 
university. 


First, the library is the heart of education. Every educational advance de- 
pends upon its resources and, in large measure, the degree of the advance is pro- 
portionate to the potential of the library to respond. This is why we must have 
great libraries on our own campuses. The library has been the heart of the edu- 
cational process since universities began, when professors had to read books to 
their students, and today, despite their great laboratories, even scientists must 
continue to consult books. 


Second, methods and fashions in education change from generation to gener- 
ation, but each generation uses the library as a means of ralizing its aims; hence 
the library remains the great conservator of learning. An investment in a library 
is a permanent investment, guaranteeing returns for centuries to come. This is 
why it is not enough to collect only what is needed by the professors who happen 
to be on your faculty today. 


Third, a quality education is impossible without a quality library. When 
working on the development of our general education program at Harvard, I compared 
the student in many college courses to a traveler abroad who keeps his nose in the 
guide—book and never looks at the life around him. Teaching with textbooks means 
offering the student only a guide-book instead of the variation and the depth of 
experience to be found in living books. The Harvard Law School is a great school; 
it also has the greatest legal library in the world. These two facts are related. 
The Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration is outstanding, and it has 
one of the greatest libraries in its field. I1 repeat that you cannot have a 
quality education without a quality library. 


Fourth, you cannot have a quality faculty without a quality library. I used 
to find the resources of the Harvard Library very helpful when attracting profes-— 
sors to our faculty. Our salary scale, which is rather high, was less important - 
living costs vary, and so do people’s habits in using money. The most important 
consideration was the morale of the faculty, which involved the University's poli- 
cies with regard to academic freedom and the way in which a professor is allowed 
to operate. Second only to this in importance was the library. In terms of cash, 
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I should estimate it was worth three thousand dollars a year per man. Tiis is a 


consideration that should not be lost sight of by those who administer great uni- 
versities. 


Fifth, a library is vital to proper exploitation of our intellectual re- 
sources. 


Sixth, the library is essential to maintenance of free access to ideas, and 
to the functioning of the untrammeled mind. Thought-control will never be suc- 
cessful so long as books are freely and widely available. Here the laboratory 
can never take the place of the library. 


Are these six points of my credo such obvious truths that they need no re- 
petition? 


When I took office as Provost of Harvard, I never thought I should have to 
fight a battle of academic freedom. Everything about this subject, it appeared, 
had been thrashed out, and there seemed to be nothing I could contribute or should 
need to contribute. Yet I found, before I was through, that I had a great battle 
on my hands, and that the A-B-C’s of the subject had to be restated. 


Call them simple or call them obvious - I should urge that they be preached 
repeatedly and positively. Let us apologize no more, but proudly assert that the 
library is a vital organ of the university and that he who directs its policy is 
potentially second in importance only to the president as custodian of the in- 
stitution’s well-being. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHIC PROCESS 











Bibliography is the systematic process by which civilized man finds 
his way about in the world of books that he has created. A catalog is 
a bibliography of the books in a particular collection. Accordingly the 
practice of cataloging must conform to bibliographical principles. These 
stem from two major sources: the characteristics of the book and the 
characteristics of the reader. In general terms, then, the cataloger is 
a specialist in applied sociology and applied psychology within narrowly 
defined limits. He studies the customs that civilization has developed 
in connection with books and the intellectual routines to which civiliz- 
ed people are habituated. Consider, for instance, the various ways in 
which books are labelled; in a modern printed volume it is on a title 
page, in a medieval manuscript it was in a colovnon at the end of the 
text. These are good exampics of what wc mean by custom. Again con= 
sider the various ways in which bocks are divided into categories today 
by different people; for general readers it is by authors, for profes- 
sional scholars by subject matter, for collectors by editions, and for 
wholesalers and distributors of books by publishers. These are good 
examples of what we mean by intellectual habit. Moreover, such customs 
and habits appear, not only in conspicuous matters like those just men- 
tioned, but likewise in all sorts of minor bibliographical details. - 
Pierce Bitler. “The Bibliosraphical Function of the Library.’ Journal 
of Cataloging and Classification. March, 1953. 




















THE LIBRARY*S PLACE IN TODAY*S UNIVERSITY* 


Robert B. Downs 
Director, University of Illinois Library 


No well~informed person would question the often-repeated statement that the 
library should occupy a central place in an educational institution. This truism 
is accepted from the largest university to the smallest college. For scholars and 
students in the humanities and social sciences, libraries serve as basic labora- 
tories. They are scarcely, if any, less essential in the pure and applied sciences 
and technologies, for the scientist, like the humanist and social scientist, re- 
quires records of previous investigations and experiments to save him from dupli- 
cation of effort and to provide a foundation for further progress. 


Today's university and its library are confronted by diverse demands and in- 
sistent pressures. There is scarcely any important facet of human knowledge not 
to be found in its research and teaching activities. During the past two or three 
decades, an enormous expansion has taken place in the faculties, student bodies, 
libraries, laboratories, physical plants, and all other conspicuous features of 
the principal American universities. 


Demands and pressures on the university library are manifold. A major area, 
of course, is research. Expenditures for organized research in American univer-~ 
sities increased by nearly 900 per cent in the ten years from 1940-1950. By na- 
ture, research is constantly changing, dividing and extending, and the contempor- 
ary university is extremely sensitive to these evolutionary processes. As a cor- 
ollary, the library must be highly adaptable, modifying its activities to meet 
new requirements. A maximum of flexibility and receptivity to new ideasis a sine 
qua non. New departments are created and research interests in established de- 
partments undergo radical revisions, both causing an immediate impact on the li- 
brary, its resources and its services. It follows, then, that the university li- 
brary must be a dynamic living organism, fully responsive to change, and always 
looking to the future. 


The development of research resources in a modern university library becomes 
more intricate year by year. The rate of publishing and the variety of materials 
published are being constantly accelerated. As two specific examples, consider 
the veritable cascade of documents emanating from the United Nations and its sub- 
sidiaries; or that comparatively new phenomenon the elusive “research report" now 
being produced in tens of thousands by business and industrial organizations and 
government agencies. Libraries are also paying more attention than ever before 
to non-book materials—maps, slides, motion picture films, music and speech re- 
cordings, prints, and similar categories. All of these are demanded by modern 
teaching research, and scholarship. 





*This article reprinted here in condensed form appeared originally in the ALA 
Bulletin for October, 1954, and reflects the growing significance of the univer- 
sity library in the educative and research processes. It is reprinted here in 
the interests of those members of the faculty who are particularly interested in 
the increasingly important part the library is called upon to take in today’s 
complex educational pattern. - Editor. 
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In the past, university libraries have tended to neglect the undergraduate 
student and have organized their services and resources primarily in terms of the 
needs of graduate students and faculty members. The undergraduate was left to 
sink or swim, often lost in the complex organizational structure of the large uni- 
versity library. Actually, especially at the freshman-sophomore level, the under-— 
graduate student was frequently better served by much smaller libraries in liberal 
arts colleges. 


The trend is now reversed. Historically, the change may have dated from the 
separate undergraduate libraries at Barnard and Columbia Colleges in Columbia Uni- 
versity, followed by the “house libraries" at Harvard, Yale, and Chicago. It is 
doubtful, however, that these have had the impact of the Lamont Library at Harvard, 
opened in 1949. Here in a separate building, with a carefully selected collection 
of about 95,000 volumes, free to go wherever they please, undergraduates find 
practically everything needed to meet their requirements. 


University librarians, like their colleagues in other types of libraries, are 
currently much preoccupied with financial problems. Since the outbreak of the 
second World War, fifteen years ago, they have been caught in an upward spiral of 
inflation. They have seen salaries, wages, books, periodical subscriptions, bind- 
ing, equipment, supplies of all kinds in an almost unbroken rise. Furthermore, 
there have been strong outside pressures operating to force increases in library 
costs. Student enrollment has gone up, and is presently entering another period 
of rapid expansion. Faculties and staffs have doubled, or even tripled, in many 
institutions. New departments have been established, making demands for addition- 
al library facilities. As previously indicated, the rate of publishing and the 
variety of materials published have been stepped up. 


According to the report of the Commission on Financing Higher Education, 
college and university library expenditures grew during the decade 1940-1950 from 
18 to 52 million dollars a year. This was an impressive increase of about 290 
per cent. In these same institutions for the ten years, however, the educational 
and general expenditures jumped from 482 to 1,568 million dollars, or 325 per 
cent. Educational and general expenditures were expanding at a more rapid rate, 
therefore, than expenditures for libraries. Actually the libraries’ share of the 
institutions’ total expenditures dropped from 3.8 per cent to 3.4 per cent. Since 
these figures were compiled, there has been some indication of a further downward 
trend in library support. 


Perhaps no topic has been responsible for more lively discussion among uni- 
versity librarians in recent years than their own status in the institutions to 
which they belong. The goal in most instances is full academic recognition, on 
a@ par with all other staff members who contribute directly and substantially to 
the university's educational and research activities. Variations in practice are 
wide. In the most enlightened institutions, librarians are recognized as an in- 
tegral part of the academic ranks, with high qualifications for appointment, and 
all the rights and privileges of other academic employees. Elsewhere, at the 
other extreme, we may find professional library personnel in some nondescript 
category, without clearly defined status, with all institutional understanding 
lacking of their place in the educational program, and ineligible for the usual 
academic perquisites and prerogatives. There is some division of opinion even 
among university librarians themselves as to where they belong in the academic 
scheme, but a majority are convinced that their place is beside the classroom 
teacher, the research scholar, and other members of the academic staff. This po- 
sition has become easier to defend and justify, as an increasing number of uni- 
versity librarians obtain advanced degrees in library science and in subject 
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fields, as they write for professional journals, carry on research in library 


science, participate in the work of professional organizations, and make positive 
contributions to their institutions? educational activities. 


Concerning the last point, there is much evidence of progress in making li- 
braries genuine teaching agencies in today's colleges and universities. Among the 
principal instruments for the purpose are general courses on the use of books and 
libraries, bibliographical instruction to students at all levels, courses on the 
literature of special subject fields, appropriate participation in courses in 
other departments, publications instructing students in the utilization of the li- 
brary’s resources, book reviewing programs, well-arranged and pertinent exhibitios 
of library materials, and constant aid to individual research and study projects. 


Acceptance of the library as a teaching and research center has been greatly 
facilitated by the architectural advances in university library buildings during 
the past eight years. This is the most striking feature of the library landscape 
in the United States since the end of the second World War. The changes, when 
compared with older buildings are revolutionary. New ideas in library planning, 
architecture, and decoration are everywhere on display. Among the interesting and 
significant developments are modular construction, to provide for great flexibili- 
ty, scientific lighting, air conditioning, and extensive use of color. The em- 
phasis is on function, but at the same time the buildings frequently have achieved 
much beauty and attractiveness. Perhaps the strongest single impression which the 
newest library buildings make on the observer is their appearance of hospitality, 
their wide-open doors. Students and faculty can go practically anywhere they wish, 
use any book in the library without going through intermediaries—all under the 
most inviting conditions for work and study. There is a startling contrast be- 
tween such a building, with its bright cheerful colors, excellent lighting, com- 
fortable furniture, and books in full view, and many older buildings, with their 
dark walls, dim lights, back-breaking chairs, and closed shelves. 


The foregoing report is an attempt at a quick resume of some matters of 
liveliest interest to university librarians in the United States today. In some 
areas the picture is brighter than in others, but the over~all impression is that 
university libraries are on the march, making noteworthy progress in virtually 
every branch of the field. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 








The American college always has been a puzzle to educators from 
other lands. A century ago it was the top rung of the educational 
ladder, but with the addition of graduate and professional schools it 
was forced lower. The bachelor’s degree has become a badge of social 
acceptability rather than a mark of educational achievement. ... This 
change in the character of the college has brought about a change in 
the type of preparation needed for the college teacher. And, since 
most candidates for the Ph.D. become college teachers - of some 3,800 
men and women who received the degree in 1947, 2,500-2,800 joined col- 
lege faculties ~ a change in the requirements for the degree or some 
other alteration in the basic demands for a teaching position would 
seem necessary.e ~ Leo L. Rockwell, Colgate University, School and 
Society. September 29, 1956. 

















INTERLIBRARY LOANS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO LIBRARY 


In the present day no single library can supply every bit of material that 
patrons might request. There is just too much printed matter issued and too many 
varied requests. The only answer to this problem seems to be the use of interli- 
brary loans where one library can borrow from another. However, this solution is 
not one that has been developed in recent years for the idea was first advanced by 
Samuel S. Green, Librarian of the Worcester (Massachusetts) Free Public Library as 
far back as 1876. 


Before the days of union catalogs it was usually quite difficult for a li- 
brary to locate the material which it wished to borrow for the use of its patrons 
who were doing research work. Now this is done through the regional bibliogra- 
phical center and is a relatively simple matter. Anyone seeking a particular item 
not available at the University of Idaho Library can ask one of the Reading Room 
Librarians to request the information for him. The Reading Room Librarian then 
writes to the Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center in Seattle. They, in turn, 
send the request on to a library in the area who does have a copy of that parti- 
cular item, and the material is generally received by the U. of I. Library in a 
few days. 


Because the interlibrary loan service is organized to aid and facilitate 
serious research it is therefore restricted to faculty members and graduate stu- 
dents. And since we are asking a favor in requesting books from other libraries, 
it is only fair that we give them complete and accurate bibliographical infor- 


mation. Consequently, individuals wishing to avail themselves of this service 
should submit the following information about each book request: author, title, 
edition, date and place of publication, and publisher. If it is a periodical 
that is requested the title, volume, date, pagination of article, and author and 
title of article are necessary. 


Certain materials, because of the purpose of the interlibrary loans, cannot 
be secured through this service. These include current fiction, current issues 
of periodicals and material which can readily be purchased or is in demand by the 
library owning it. In addition, books or other material that are rare, fragile 
or irreplaceable will not be sent on interlibrary loan. However, in many cases 
the latter type of material may be available through some form of photographic re- 
production. 


The duration of the loan may vary with the nature and the purpose but it is 
fixed by the library lending the material and the period is generally two weeks. 
It is essential that the borrower return such material promptly in order that 
neither he nor the library lose interlibrary loan privileges. Notification of the 
arrival of the material is always made to the borrower by the Reading Room Li- 
brarian as soon as possible after it arrives in order to give the maximum time for 
its use. 


These requirements are in accordance with the General Interlibrary Loan 
Code of 1952 drawn up by a committee of the American Library Association. This is 
the second revision of the Code, previous ones having appeared in 1917 and 1940. 


The Readers‘ Service personnel of the University of Idaho Library carry on 
an extensive interlibrary loan service. We locate and obtain a large number of 
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books and periodicals for faculty members doing private research as well as for 
those working on University research projects. We also borrow much material, es- 
pecially theses and dissertations, for graduate students who are working on their 
own theses. In addition we send out much material to the neighboring colleges 
and small public libraries in the state. 


If our interlibrary loan service can help you find what you need for your 
particular research problem, bring your request to one of the Reading Room librar- 
ians. 


Set down below are excerpts from the Code which may serve to inform the fa- 
culty of the obligations which are required of the borrowing library. 


"This basic code reaffirms accepted policies and establishes standard pro- 
cedures to cut costs and control the greatly increased volume of loans. 


"Continued disregard by a borrowing library of the provisions of this Code is 
sufficient reason for another library to decline to lend to said library. Inter— 


library loan service is a courtesy and a privilege, not a right, and is dependent 
upon the cooperation of many libraries. 











"The purpose of interlibrary loans is to make available for research and for 
serious study library materials not in a given library, with due provisions made 
by the lending library for the rights of its primary clientele. 








"As applied to research for advanced degrees, it is assumed that the candi- 
dates in any institution will choose dissertation topics according to resources 
at hand and not those which will involve attempting to borrow a large part of the 
necessary library resources from other libraries. 


"It is assumed that the borrowing library will carefully screen all appli- 
cations for loans and that it will reject those which do not conform to the Code. 


"The safety of borrowed materials is the responsibility of the borrowing 1li- 
brary from the date of their arrival in that library to the date of their receipt 
back by the lending library. 


"In the case of loss or damage the borrowing library is obligated to meet 
the cost of repair, rebinding, or replacement (including processing costs), or to 
supply a replacement copy, whichever is preferred by the lending library. 


"The borrowing library is bound by any conditions or limitations of use im- 
posed by the lending library. If no specific conditions have been made, the bor~ 
rowing library will safeguard borrowed materials as carefully as it would its own. 


"Photographic reproductions should not be made of theses, manuscripts, or 
other unique materials on loan without first receiving permission from the library 
owning the original. 


* ... because of the purpose of interlibrary loans, libraries should not re- 
quest, especially of research libraries, the following types of materials (unless 
asking under a special cooperative agreement): Current fiction; current issues 
of periodicals; inexpensive items currently purchasable in this country; books for 
class use; a high percentage of books basic for a thesis being written for the 
borrowing institution (please note these restrictions); current books for which 
there is anticipated a recurring demand in the borrowing library. 
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“Moreover, libraries ought not request, especially of research libraries, ex- 
cept under unusual and explained circumstances the following types of materials: 
extremely rare books; a very large number of titles at one time for one applicant; 
music to be used in public performance; works difficult and expensive to pack. 








"Materials requested must be described completely and accurately, following 
accepted bibliographic practice. 


"The loan period is often limited to two weeks for books and one week for un- 
bound periodicals. 


"Renewal requests should not be encouraged. In any case a second renewal 
should not be asked for without a specific explanation. It should be remembered 
that the borrowed material was originally acquired for the use of the owning li- 
brary’s clientele, and should be available on its shelves. 





As renewal request should reach the lending library on or before the date 
due! 


it 


FACULTY ECONOMIC POSITION SHOWS RELATIVE DECLINE 








The “real purchasing power of presidents and professors in large 
universities in 1953 had decreased by 2% from the actual average salar-— 
ies paid them in 1904, $4,300 and $2,000, respectively, in spite of the 
fact that their actual average salaries during this 50~year period had 
risen to $16,500 and $7,000, increases of approximately 284% and 250%. 


During this same period, the ‘real purchasing power of instructors 
in large universities increased by only 38% although their actual aver- 
age salaries increased from $800 in 1904 to $3,700 in 1953, approximately 
363%. The same was true, to a lesser extent, for associate and assistant 
professors in large universities whose “real purchasing power increased 
6% and 3%, respectively, while their actual average salaries in 1953 
were $5,600 and $4,600. 


Allowing for income and social security taxes and changes in cost 
of living, the economic position of college faculty has deteriorated 
over the years compared to that of employees in other occupations and 
industries. For example, the "real‘? purchasing power of railroad fire- 
men in 1953 had increased 137% over their actual average salary in 1904; 
that of workers in automobile manufacturing, 140%. 





The foregoing comparisons are found in Teaching Salaries Then and 
Now, by Beardsley Ruml and Sidney G. Tickton ... The study, which is 
based on statistics from publicly supported institutions, reveals that 
if the increases in presidential and professorial average salaries in 
large universities since 1904 had been as great as those in top-level 
average salaries in the railroad industry, presidents in 1953 would 
have been receiving average salaries of 430,500, an increase of 85% 
over their actual average 1953 salaries; professors would have been 
receiving $12,070, an increase of 72% over their actual average 1953 
salaries. - College and University Bulletin. 

















FACULTY LOAN POLICIES 


The faculty loan policy as given below is, we believe, fair and generous and 
has been formulated in the collective interest. The policy was first proposed by 
the Librarian in 1948 and was subsequently approved by the Library Committee and 
the Academic Council. It was again reviewed and slightly revised by the Library 
Committee in 1954 and was again approved by the Academic Council. The policy is 
based on the assumption that library materials should be fluid and not be charged 
out and held indefinitely in faculty or departmental offices. With only a very 
few exceptions, all books are charged out on a limited loan basis for a period 
not to exceed four months or one semester. They are not renewable. In those in- 
stances where a title or titles are requisites and are needed close at hand con- 
tinuously, they should be acquired from departmental C.0. funds. They will then 
become the property of the department. -— Editor. 


IH 


It is recognized that the University of Idaho does not have unlimited funds 
for the purchase of books; that the University Community needs a wide variety of 
books for use at many places on the campus and elsewhere; and that it is the ob- 
ligation of the Library to satisfy this need in the most effective manner possible. 
In order that the Library be able to put its materials to the most effective use, 
create a spirit of cooperation among the many who need its services, and better 
serve the cause of education, the following general policies are adopted. 


BOOKS 
Regular Loans 


Library books of either a general or popular nature may be borrowed for a 
loan period of two weeks with the usual privilege of renewal for an additional two 
weeks period. Faculty members who may require books of these types may have them 
called back to the Library and placed on reserve. 


Restricted Loans 


Books or other printed matter required as direct teaching aids in the class- 
room or for research may be borrowed by a member of the faculty on a RESTRICTED 
LOAN basis for a four month period or a semster, whichever is longer; provided, 
however, that they are not reference materials and are not generally in demand by 
others. These books are not subject to renewal except under special circumstances 
A book out on restricted loan basis may be recalled by the Library for a limited 
loan to a faculty member or a student who may request it. If a member of the 
faculty requires such a book for continuous use for more than the stated time, 
then the faculty member should consider the need for an additional copy from de- 
partmental funds. 


When the use of a book by a student is essential to the student for longer 
than the regular loan period, the upper division or graduate student may, upon 
the written request of a faculty member, check out such a book for a longer spe- 
cified time. 
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Indefinite Loans 


Highly specialized books and other printed materials, presumably not in de- 
mand, related to an exclusive field, and required continuously close at hand in 
connection with classroom or laboratory work, or for research may be borrowed on 
the INDEFINITE LOAN basis by members of the faculty. Books loaned to the faculty 
members on this basis are not generally subject to recall, but may be recalled by 
the librarian for shelving in the Library if other members of the faculty should 
subsequently require them in their work. However, the librarian may, at his dis- 
cretion, seek to reconcile the respective needs of two professors by arranging 
for a more limited loan period for either or both. The privileges conferred by 
the above procedure should be exercised with restraint. It is not desirable that 
a member of the faculty should borrow a large number of books for a long period of 
time. 






















Books and other materials loaned to members of the faculty on indefinite 
loans are subject to an annual inventory by the librarian who will have a member 

of the staff inspect once each year such materials out on loan to check for missirg 
items and to return to the Library temporarily those which may require repair. 










PERIODICALS 





1. Current general periodicals are to be used in the periodicals reading 
room. Some titles may be borrowed for overnight use by members of the faculty at 
the discretion of the periodicals librarian, but are to be returned by 9:30 of the 
following morning. 











2. Current issues of scholarly and scientific journals in highly special- 
ized fields may be routed to individual faculty members on request for a period of 
one month. This period may be increased or decreased in individual cases at the 
discretion of the librarian. 








3.  Olcer periodical issues required by the faculty in connection with their 
studies or research may, at the discretion of the periodicals librarian, be bor- 
rowed for a brief period of time. 
















Le All periodicals are subject to recall at any time during the ‘limited 
loan period upon another request for use. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR LOST MATERIALS 


Books and other printed matter, such as periodicals, are charged out to in- 
dividual faculty members and not the reading rooms of the various colleges. The 
borrower of books or related material is responsible for replacement of lost or 

missing titles and shall reimburse the Library for the loss. This does not pre- 
clude the assumption of responsibility by departments or divisions if so desired. 










Approved by Academic Council, April 23, 1954. 





BEHIND THE STACKS 








SOVIETS CBJECT TO ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF RECENT RUSSIAN NOVEL 


Not by Bread Alone by Vladimir Dudintsev (Soviet Author) is so strongly 
critical of tlic Soviet system that Soviet officials have asked the British publi- 
sher (Hutchison) to await the revised edition (more in accord with the “author?s? 
wishes). Hutchison, who has a five-year contract with the Soviets for publishing 
English translations of modern Soviet works, was advised that it would be “more 
friendly" to translate and publish the revised edition, not the original. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Of value to scholars in American literature is a new series which is now 
being issued. The Bibliography of American Literature is expeced to total eight 
or nine volumes, the first of which the University of Idaho Library has received. 
It describes bibliographically the works of celected (300) American authors who, 
in their own time at least, were known and read. Only those writers who died be- 
fore 1931 are included and present popularity, or the lack of it, was not a factor 
in deciding whether the inclusion of an author was appropriate. This is a monu- 
mental project as can be seen by noting that volume one alone lists twenty-four 
hundred titles, covering authors Adams to Byrne. To an average reader the prob-— 
lems which presented themselves to bibliographer Jacob Blanck were bewildering. 
What was the first publication? Was it in magazine, anthology, pamphlet or bound 
volume? What is the proof of first issue when the records are confused and pre— 
vious opinions differ? Nothing is simple, for the publisher was more anxious to 
get his book printed and distributed than he was to leave a clear history of the 
project. Considering the huge scope encompassed by the work, Mr. Blanck and the 
Bibliographical Society of America are to be congratulated; and if the succeeding 
volumes are comparable to the first; it will take its place with Sabin and Evans 
as one of the great contributions to encyclopedic bibliography. 





AUTHORS. ATTENTION? 


An important aid to authors who are interested in publication and marketing 
of their productions, has been received recently by the Library: What Happens in 
Book Publishing, edited by Chandler B. Grannis. Chapters of special relevance to 
authors are: "Subsidiary Rights and Permissions," “Children’s Book Publishing, * 
“Textbook Publishing, “Technical, Scientific, and Medical Publishing,” “Univer-— 
sity Presses,‘** and "Mass liarket Paperbacks.‘ 





GOING TO MAKE A SPEECH? 


To facilitate (or at least brighten) the task of faculty and University staff 
members whose public relations responsibilities require speeches or appearances 
before civic groups, etc., the Library has recently acquired some useful refer- 
ence aids. These include toastmasters and speakers handbooks, collections of 
humorous anecdotes, tales for special occasions and epigrams. You are invited 
to consult these in the Humanities Reading Room in the Library. 
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INVESTIGATION OF CONSUMER INSTALLMENT CREDIT - OR SHOULD YOU BUY THAT NEW CAR? 


A four-volume government document on the timely subject of consumer credit 
and the desirability of installment credit regulation is now available in the 
Social Science Library, 2nd Floor, Library, FR1.2/C765. It is the published re- 
sults of a broad study of the role of consumer installment credit in a growing 
economy including arguments for and against renewal in some forms of governmental 
authority to regulate credit in this field. One entire volume - Part IV - is de- 
voted to the subject of financing new car purchases. The inquiry was initiated 
by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System on direction of the Presi- 
dent. 


FIERY TEXTS 


"The Courte, having had the sight of a booke lately printed under the name of 
William Pinshon in New England, Gent., doe judge meete, first, that a protest be 
drawen, fully and cleerely, to satisfy all men that this Courte is so farr from 
approoving the same as they doe utterly dislike it and detest it as erronjous and 
dangerous; secondly, that it be suffijently answered by one of the reverend elders; 
thirdly, that the saijd William Pinchon, Gent., be summoned to appeare before the 
next Generall Courte to answer for the same; ffowerthly, that the saijd booke now 
brought over be burnt by the executioner, or such other as the majistrates shall 
appointe (the party being willing to doe it), in the markett place in Boston, on 
the morrow immedjately after the lecture." So reads the decision of the General 
Court of Massachusetts on October 15th, 1650. The book concerned was The Meritor-— 
ious Price of our Redemption, Justification, etc. ... written by one William 
Pynchon of New England. The reason this particular case is noteworthy is due to 
the fact that it was apparently the first book which was burned in the colonies. 
Censoring was brought about because the work refuted the Westminster Assembly 
doctrine of attonement. As a result of this degree the book was burned the follow- 
ing day and Pynchon, who had been one of the early settlers, returned to England 
shortly thereafter and never returned. William Prynne, who wrote a book in England 
under the title, Histrio-mastrix the players scourge, or actors tragaedia, fared 
even worse than Pynchon when his tome became the first book to be burned by the 
executioner in England, some seventeen years earlier than the one in America. It 
was condemnation of the theatre, which in itself would probably not have been 
noticed by the authorities, except that it was published shortly before a play wa 
given at court. In condemning it the majistrate said: “I do in the first place 
begin Censure with this Book. I condemn it to be burnt, in the most publick man- 
ner that can be. The manner in other Countries is, to be burnt by the Hang-man, 
though not used in England, (yet I wish it may, in respect of the strangeness and 
hainousness of the matter contained in it) to have a strange manner of burning; 
therefore I shall desire it may be so burnt by the Hand of the Hang-man.‘* In 
addition, Prynne was sentenced to prison for life, fined 5,000 Pounds, disbarred 
from his profession of law, put in a pillory, and finally, lost both his ears. 











DUMAS FILS TO CAMILLE TO LA TRAVIATA 


Rose Alphonsine Plessis was one year a mistress of Alexandre Dumas fils and 
was eight months with the angels before Dumas decided to immortalize her as 
Marguerite Gautier in La Dame aux Camelias. The hero of the novel was the author. 
Giuseppi Verdi was sufficiently inspired by the play version to compose La Traviata, 
In his last years Dumas suffered a fit of prudery, urging the government to draft 
all unmarried women and teach them trades in state schools — to divert them from 
prostitution. 
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SALMAGUNDI 











HOW TO FIGHT BACK 


There are ways of fighting back against firms that send unordered merchan- 
dise, Good Housekeeping points out. A Los Angeles housewife offered to return 
such an item if the sender would pay her 50-cent fare to their office and back, a 
$12 charge for her travel time at $1.50 an hour, and 30 cents insurance. Other- 
wise she would charge for storage. The company hastily sent someone to collect 
the goods. Then there was an Indiana doctor who was sent some neckties with a re- 
quest to pay $1 or return them. He sent some pills, good for “gall, to the head 
of the firm, pricing them at $2, allowing $1 credit for the ties. The firm then 
demanded the ties. The doctor replied that he charged $10 for an out-of-office 
call, and they would have to pay him this in advance before he would take the ties 
to the mail box. He was dropped from the company’s list. -— Publisher’s Weekly. 





AT CAREER*®S END 


“'T am preparing to retire and would like to talk with you about the disposi- 
tion of my personal library. Each year, usually in the spring, requests of this 
nature are likely to be received by members of the Library staff. They originate, 
of course, from faculty members whose lifetime of service as a teacher or research 
worker, or both, is nearing the inevitable end. In most instances, the speaker 
possesses an office, soon to be vacated, which is crowded with book cases that 
hold the treasured accumulation of professional literature acquired with loving 
attention over half a century or more. The dissolution of such collections is a 
sorrowful experience. Except for files of journals, the volumes frequently are 
out-dated textbooks, obsolete handbooks, and other publications long since by- 
passed due to the advances in knowledge recorded in later editions. Tragically, 
the volumes are dear to the owner, who quite naturally holds them in nostalgic 
regard. The Library’s policy provides that such offers of gifts are acceptable 
only if needed and if given unconditionally — harsh terms to those who want their 
collections perpetuated intact. Invariably, the Library is in need of individual 
titles, but the bulk of such collections are usually publications which are not 
needed in the Library and which can be accepted only on condition that the Library 
is free to dispose of them as may seem best. Patience and tactful negotiations 
usually produce results which are mutually satisfactory. The effort seems well 
worthwhile, not so much in terms of publications acquired, in most instances, but 
in easing one aspect associated with retirement from an active academic life. - 
The Library at Iowa State College, Vol. 10, No. 8, April 26, 1956. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO SAVE ON YOUR PERSONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS? 


All faculty members subscribe for some professional periodical journals; also 
general publications such as Life, Newsweek, Reader's Digest. Generally they pay 
the regular subscription rates. It is unnecessary to do this. Everyone on the 
faculty is entitled to an educator’s rate if obtained through a subscription job- 
ber. Interested faculty members who may have occasion to enter new subscriptions 
or renew old ones may obtain the most advantageous prices by consulting the Social 
Science Librarian, Mr. Webbert, before placing their subscriptions. 














PIGEON POSER 


One of the most interesting facets of reference work in a library is the 
variety of questions that are asked. An example of this is a query received some 
time ago about a pigeon. It came in a letter from a citizen of Kooskia who had 
been fishing up the Middlefork River of the Clearwater where he found a pigeon 
walking along the road. Finding a metal band on the pigeon's leg, he decided it 
was a tame one that was lost and wrote us to see if we could help him contact the 
bird's owner. One member of the library staff remembered an article that had ap— 
peared in a Spokane newspaper describing a racing pigeon association that a few 
days earlier sponsored a race from Butte to Tacoma. During the run, because of 
high winds, three of the birds became exhausted and failed to arrive at their des- 
tination. We contacted the pigeon association in Spokane and through the nunber 
on the bird's leg they were able to tell us that the bird was from Portland and 


gave us the address of the Pigeon Racing Association there. Thus the bird was 
finally returned to it’s owner, 


OFFICIAL UNIVERSITY CONSOLIDATED ENROLLMENT, 1892-1957% 


1892-1893 6 1914-1915 41,3 1936-1937 2900 
1893-1894, 16 1915-1916 512 1937-1938 3047 
1894-1895 28 1916-1917 562 1938-1939 3032 
1895-1896 AP 1917-1918 1.58 1939-1940 3021 
1896-1897 65 1918-1919 76h 1940-1941 2851 
1897-1898 87 1919-1920 792 1941-1942 2549 
1898-1899 719 1920-1921 955 1942-1943 2155 
1899-1900 106 1921-1922 1162 1943-1944 94h 
1900-1901 139 1922-1923 1324 1944-1945 953 
1901-1902 139 1923-1924 1407 1945-1946 2345 
1902-1903 146 1924-1925 1674 1946-1947 372k 
1903-1904, 153 1925-1926 1931 1947-1948 3827 
1904-1905 176 1926-1927 1910 1948-1949 3912 
1905-1906 202 1927-1928 1918 1949-1950 3767 
1906-1907 231 1928-1929 1945 1950-1951 3482 
1907-1908 21,5 1929-1930 1926 1951-1952 3208 
1908-1909 267 1930-1931 2024 1952-1953 3062 
1909-1910 302 1931-1932 1960 1953-1954 3147 
1910-1911 326 1932-1933 1841 1954-1955 3562 
1911-1912 367 1933-1934 1926 1955-1956 3757 
1912-1913 4,00 1934-1935 2434 1956-1957 3949 
1913-1914 14,38 1935-1936 2653 


*Data supplied by the Registrar's Office. The consolidated enrollment figure is 
the total number of individual students enrolled as regular university students 
during an academic year. Students taking special courses are not included in 
these figures. 


TEN TOP WESTERNS 


In a recent issue of Roundup, a magazine published by the Western Writers of 
America, the members selected what they considered to be the "ten most outstanding 
books of the West." They were: The Big Sky and The Way West, both by A.B. 
Guthrie; Bugle in the Afternoon, by Ernest Haycox; Commerce of the Prairies, by 
Josiah Gregg; The Oregon Trail, by Francis Parkman; The American Fur Trade, by 
Chittenden; Log of a Cowboy, by Andy Adams; The Ox-bow Incident, by Waiter Van 
Tilburg Clark; and Tne Sea of Grass, by Conrad Richter. 



































LIBRARY ARCHITECTURAL CONFERENCE 


A library architectural conference comprising architects and public, school, 
college and university librarians was held in the student union building on the 
University of Washington campus, July 10. This conference was part of the Twenty- 
Second Annual Institute of Government sponsored by the Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search and Services of the University of Washington. At the architectural panel 
meeting problems of communication in the development of design and the constructim 
of public, college and school libraries were discussed. Participants from Idaho 
were Eli Oboler, Librarian, Idaho State College and Lee Zimmerman, University of 
Idaho Librarian. Mr. Ernest Price of Whitehouse, Price, DeNeff and Deeble, archi- 
tect for the University’s new library building, was also present and participated 
in the discussions. 


WHAT IS THE COST OF VANITY? 


Have you heard of the *vanity’ presses? They are also called 'co-operative' 
presses and are publishing houses that will issue almost any book if the author 
will pay the publishing costs. A story about one of these firms has been going 
the rounds recently. It seems that a reader in an editorial service out of curi- 
osity submitted an unfinished manuscript, which was anything but publishable, to 
three of these vanity presses. Each one praised the material in no uncertain 
terms and offered to publish it for a price which ranged from $1,200 to $3,000. 
The highest bidder was asked by the author how many copies of the published book 
.would be given to her. She was told, after some delay, that she would get about 
150 copies. Upon asking what the total number of bound and printed copies would 
be, relations grew a little strained. She was told that when they were completed, 
she could go to the warehouse and count them herself. However, there was one 
hitch to this - her contribution would have to be increased to $6,000 for the 
privilege. 


FORD PUBLICATION GRANT 


A fund amounting to $1,725,000 has been appropriated by the Ford Foundation 
for a five-year program to support and stimulate publication of scholarly books 
in the humanities and the social sciences. Approximately thirty college - or uni- 
versity-sponsored, nonprofit publishing organizations will be eligible to receive 
grants from the Foundation. The determination of eligible university presses, to- 
gether with the amount of each grant, will be made by the Foundation with the 
assistance of an advisory committee ... The Foundation’s grants are not intended 
as operating support for the university presses or to replace other subsidies al- 
ready received by these publishing organizations, nor are they to be used for the 
publication of textbooks. At least 50 per cent of each grant is to be earmarked 
for books written by scholars located outside those institutions where eligible 
presses are located. - The Journal of Higher Education. December, 1956. 


IT IS A TRITE SAYING 


It is a trite saying that the library is the heart of the college. If there 
is truth in that remark, a good many colleges are suffering from weak hearts. Be- 
ing so vital an organ, it deserves care and att ntion, in order that the liberal 
learning may have vitality. - Henry li. Wriston. From The Nature of a Liberal 
College, 1937. 
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PERSONNEL 


RICHARD BERNER, General Librarian, on the staff of the Library since Sep- 
tember, 1956, resigned to accept a position in the Acquisitions Department 
of the University of Washington Library. Though here only a short time 
"Rich"? did a fine job and earned the respect of his colleagues. The staff 
wishes him well in his new assignment. 


ROBERT BURNS of St. Louis, Missouri, is our new Loan Librarian who took up 
his duties on July 1. He received his B.A. degree at the University of 
Colorado and his M.A. in Library Science from the University of Denver. 
Before coming here, he was Assistant Reference Librarian of the Omaha Pub-— 
lic Library. 


GEORGE KELLOGG on July 1 became Humanities Librarian, a newly created 
position. He will be in charge of all Humanities materials in the new 
building. Mr. Kellogg received his A.B. degree from Columbia University 
and also a B.S. degree in Library Science. He has a Master’s degree in 
Fnglish from Yale and has done work towards his doctorate in Literature. 
He has, at one time or another, been on the library staffs of the College 
of the City of New York, the New York Public, Columbia and Yale Univer- 
sities. 


ROBERT ROYCE has been appointed Acquisition Librarian and assumed his 
duties on August 1. Mr. Royce received his B.A. degree from Central Wash- 
ington College of Education and his Master’s degree in Library Science 
from Denver University. For the past two years he has been Assistant Li- 
brarian of the National Farmers Union Library in Denver. 


RICHARD K. BECK was appointed to fill another newly created position, 
Science/Technology Librarian. He comes here to take up his duties from 
the library of the University of Detroit. Prior to his work at Detroit 
he had a number of years experience at Iowa State Coliege with scientific 
serials and was also on the staff of the University of Minnesota Library. 
He is a graduate of St. Thomas College, St. Paul, and took both his B.S. 
in Library Science and a Master of Arts at the University of Minnesota. 


MARJORIE DICh, Assistant Social Science Librarian, comes to Idaho from the 
University of Wisconsin Library School where she recently received her 
M.A. degree. For the past years she has been a teaching assistant there. 
Both Marjorie’s parents are University of Idaho alums, the first time the 
Library has ever had the opportunity to employ an individual who is not 
only the daughter of one but of two parents who are Idaho graduates. 


MRS. RUTH BROGOITTI has taken over again as Loan Desk Assistant. Ruth 
held the same position in 1954-55 and the Library is very happy to welcome 
her back. While at the College of Idaho, where she did her undergraduate 
work in Humanities, Ruth also worked in the Library. 


MRS. SUE HODGINS who, since early in the year, has served at the Loan Desk 
as first assistant was entertained at a farewell tea in the Library rooms 
on August 14 and was presented with a baby blanket by the members of the 
staff for an anticipated addition to the family. While here Sue made 

many friends and will be missed when the fall term begins in September, 








NEW ACCESSIONS 








~ May-July, 1957 - 


GENERAL WORKS 


1956. 


Peterson, T.B. 
Wood, J.P. 


Magazines in the twentieth century. 
Magazines in the United States. 1956. 


Journalism 





The Japanese press. 1956. 
McGuire, Delbert. Technical and industrial journalism; 
writing for the specialized press. 1956. 
Mott, GF. New survey of journalism. 1950. 
Neal, R.M. News gathering and news writing. 
Turnbull, G.S. An Oregon crusader. 1955. 
Whetstone, D.W. Frontier editor. 1956. 
Winkler, J.K. 
1955. 
Wolseley, R.E. 


2d ed. 1949. 


William Randolph Hearst, a new appraisal. 
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Careers in religious journalism. 
PHILOSOPHY 


Bergmann, Gustav. 1957. 
Fletcher, J.F. 


Hook, Sidney. 


Philosophy of science. 

Morals and medicine. 1954. 

American philosophers at work; the philosophic 
sciene in the United States. 1956. 

Lepley, Ray. The language of value. 1957. 

Marcel, Gabriel. Royce’s metaphysics. 1956, 

Martin, W.O. The order and integration of knowledge. 

Miller, Perry. The transcendentalists, an anthology. 

Parker, D.H. The philosophy of value. 1957. 

Russell, B.R. Logic and knowledge; essays, 1901-1950. 

Santayana, George. 
1957. 

Wueliner, Bernard. 


1957. 
1950. 


1956. 


Dictionary of scholastic philosophy. 
RELIGION 


Eddy, G.S. 
Heard, Gerald. 
Life (Chicago). 
Rousseau, Jede 


Eighty adventurous years; an autobiography. 
The human venture. 1955. 

The world’s great religions. 
The creed of a priest of Savoy. 


1957. 
1956. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology 





Bloch, H.A. 
today. 
Blood, R.O. 


Delinquency; the juvenile offender in America 
1956. 
Anticipating your marriage. 


1955. 
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The idler and his wrks, and other essays. 


O50 PLAlm 
050 W85m Ed.2 


R 079.52 J271 


070.486 M179t 
O70 M8590 1950 
070.4 N255ne 
070.9 P9S3Xt 
070.9 W574X 


070.9 H351Xw 
070.482 W837c 


160 B4d54p 
174.2 F635m 


191 H763a 
121 L557L 
191 R&13Ym 
112 M3650 
141 M617t 
121 P22kp 
192 R9ILL 


104 Sa59i 


1956.R 189.4 W952d 


1955~ 267.3 Ed26X 


201 H35lh 
290 fL626w 
201 R762c 


364.36 B62d 
301.426 B623a 





Bossard, JeH.S. The large family system; an original study 

in the sociology of family behavior. 1956. 301.42 B653L 
Bremner, ReHe From the depths; the discovery of poverty in 

the United States. 1956. 360.973 B75f 
Briffault, Robert. Marriage, past and present; a debate 

between Robert Briffault and Bronislaw Malinowski. 1956. 301.422 B767m 
Bureau of Social Science Research, Washington, D.C. 

International communication and political opinion. 1956. B 301.154 B898i 
Duvall, E.ReM. Facts of life and love for teen-agers. 1956. 301.424 D956f 
Ebersole, LeE. American society, an introductory analysis. 

1955. 309.173 Eb39a 
Eisenstadt, S.N. From generation to generation; age groups 

and social structure. 1956. 301.15 Eishf 
Elmer, MeC. Contemporary social thought: contributors and 

trends. 1956. 301 EL63c 
Fisher, S.N. Social forces in the Middle East. 1955. 309.156 F537s 
Gardner, E.F. Social relations and morale in small groups. 

1956. 301.15 G172s 
Glick, P.C. American families. 1957. 301.42 Gi9a 
Himes, N.E. Your marriage. 1955. 301.42 H572y 
Homans, GC. Marriage, authority, and final causes; a study 

of unilateral cross-cousin marriage. 1955. 301.422 H75m 
Hsu, F.LeKe Aspects of culture and personality; a symposium. 

1954. 301 H859a 
Hummel, W.C. The analysis of propaganda. 1957. 301.15 H883a 
International African Institute. Social implications of 

industrialization and urbanization in Africa south of 

the Sahara. 1956. 309.16 Ings 
Loenig, Samuel. Sociology, a book of readings. 1953. 301 K819s 
Landis, P.H. Making the most of marriage. 1955. 301.426 L237m 
Lindner, ReM. Must you conform? 1956. 301.15 L644m 
Magoun, F.A. Love and marriage. 1956. 301.426 M275L 
Ogburn, W.F. Technology and the changing family. 1955. 301.42 Oglt 
Parsons, Talcott. Family, socialization and interaction 

process. 1955. 301.42 P256f 
Shapiro, H.L. Aspects of culture. 1957. 301 Sh22a 
Skidmore, RA. Marriage consulting; an introduction to 

marriage counseling. 1956. 301.426 Sk32m 
Sorokin, P.A. Fads and foibles in modern sociology and 

related sciences. 1956. 301 So69f 
United Nations. Dept. of Economic and Social Affairs. 

The institutional care of children. 1956. 362.7 Un373i 


Statistics 





Croxton, F.E. Applied general statistics. 1955. 311.2 C886a Ed.2 
Dornbusch, S.M. A primer of social statistics. 1955. 311.2 D735p 
Johnson, ReE. Guide to elementary statistical formulas. 

1956. R 311 J636g 
Spengler, J.J. Demographic analysis; selected readings. 

1956. 312 Sp34d 





Political Science — Law — Government 





Abbott, F.C. The Cambridge city manager. 1951. 352.0744 Ab26c 
American assembly. The representation of the United States 
abroad. 1956. 327.73 Am346r 
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American Assembly. The United States and the Far East. 1956. 

Asher, RE. The United Nations and economic and social co- 
operation. 1957. 

Bailey, S.K. Congress at work. 1952. 

Barrett, E.W. Truth is our weapon. 1953. 

Beloff, Max. 
1955. 

Bendix, Reinhard. Work and authority in industry. 1956. 

Berman, HeJ» On the teaching of law in the liberal arts 
curriculum. 1956. 

Biro, 5.S. The German policy of revolutionary France. 1957. 

Carleton. The revolution in American foreign policy, 1945- 
19546 195k. 

Cole, SeG. Minorities and the American promise; the conflict 
of principle and practice. 195k. 

Conference on Canadian~American affairs. 
University, Kingston, Ont., 1941. 

Dunham, Allison. Mr. Justice. 1956. 

Frazier, EF. Race and culture contacts in the modern 
world. 1957. 

Fromm, Erich. The sane society. 1955. 

Gittler, J.B. Understanding minority groups. 1956. 

Harris, Marvin. Town and country in Brazil. 1956. 

Holcombe, A.N. Human rights in the modern world. 1948. 

Ike, Nobutaka. Japanese politics, an introductory survey. 
1957. 

Inter-university Case Program. 
1950. 

Kelly, AH. The American Constitution, its origins and 
development. 1955. 

Lamont, Corliss. Freedom is as freedom does; civil liberties 
today. 1956. 

Lee, ReH. The city: urbanism and urbanization in major world 
regions. 1955. 

Lermolo. Face of a victim. 1955. 

Mansergh, Nicholas. Survey of British Commonwealth affairs; 
problems of external policy, 1931-1939. 1952. 

Mason, A.T. Harlan Fiske Stone: pillar of the law. 1956. 

National Municipal League. Model county charter. 1956. 

Osgood, RE. Ideals and self-interest in America’s foreign 
relations. 1953. 

Preston, R.A. Men in arms; a history of warfare and its 
interrelationships with Western society. 1956. 

Proudfoot, MeJe European refugees: 1939-52. 1956. 

Redfield, Robert. Peasant society and culture; an anthro- 
pological approach to civilization. 1956. 

Reitzel, William. United States foreign policy, 1945-1955. 
1956. 

Robertson, AH. The Council of Europe, its structure, 
functions and achievements. 1956. 

Sullenger, TE. Sociology of urbanization; a study in 
rurban society. 1956. 

Tolles, F.B.e James Logan and the culture of provincial 
America. 1957. 

U.S. Treaties, etc. 
Republic of Korea. 

White, W.S. 


Foreign policy and the democratic process. 


4th, Queen’s 
Proceedings. 


1941. 


The reconversion controversy. 


United States agreements with the 
195k. 


Citadel, the story of the U.S. Senate. 1957. 
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341.13 As35u 
328.73 B1l55c 
327-73 B275t 


327.73 Bist 
323.3 Bh33w 


30.7 Bu560 
327.44 B538¢ 


327.73 C193r 
323.1 C676m 


327.73 C75 
347299 D92m 


323.1 F869r 
323.44 F927Ts 
325473 Gha7u 
323.352 H2k42t 
323.4 H699h 
342.52 Ik3j 
355.26 InSr 
314,2.73 K295a 1955 
323.4 L191f 


3232352 L515c 
351.74 L562f 


327.42 317s 
342.73 St26Xm 
352.073 N213m 


355.48 F926m 
32522 PILTe 


323.33 R2k7p 
327-73 R278u 
341.184 C832Xr 
323.352 Sud3s 
320.92 L828Xt 


341.2 Un3u 
328.73 W586c 





Willson, Beckles. America’s ambassadors to France (1777-1927) 

A narrative of Franco~American diplomatic relations. 

1926. 327.73 W686a 
Wolf, Charles. Indonesian assignment. 1950. 327.73 W831i 
Wolfers, Arnold. The Anglo-American tradition in foreign 

affairs; readings from Thomas More to Woodrow Wilson. 

1956. 341.08 W832a 
Wriston, H.M. Diplomacy in a democracy. 1956. 327-73 W939d 
Yanaga, Chitoshi. Japanese people and politics. 1956. 342.52 Y15j 


Economics — Business — Commerce 





Allen, R.G.D. Mathematical economics. 1956. 330.182 AL54m 
American Institute for Economic Research. Life insurance 

and annuities from the buyer*s point of view. 1956. 368.3 Am35L 1956 
Aranow, E.R. Proxy contests for corporate control. 1957. 658.1 Arl4p 
Auspitz, Rudolf. Recherches sur la theorie du prix. 1914. 338.5 Au72r 
Barrett, EeL. The Tenney committee; legislative investigation 

of subversive activities in California, 1951. 3350 B275t 
Bender, L.M. The rural economy of South Dakota: an area 

analysis aimed at extension program development. 1956. 338.1 B432r 
Bogue, A.G. Money at interest; the farm mortgage on the 

middle border. 1955. 332.311 B634m 
Callison, Charles. America’s natural resources. 1957. 333-7 C1l3ha 
Churchman, C.W. Introduction to operations research. 1957. 658.072 Ch75i 
Controllership Foundation. Electronics in business: a 

descriptive reference guide. 1955. B 651.264 C768e 
Coppieters, Emmanuel. English bank note circulation, 1694- 

195h4e 1955. 33225 C795e 
Crump, N.E. The ABC of the foreign exchanges. 12th ed. 

1956. 332.45 C888a 
Edwards, C.D. Big business and the policy of competition. 

1956. 338.8 Ed95b 
Emerson, F.D. Shareholder democracy; a broader outlook for 

corporations. 195k. 658.1 Em33s 
Evans, JeE. Through Soviet windows. 1957. 330.947 Evl5t 
Fisher, I.N. My father, Irving Fisher. 1956. 330.92 F533Xf 
Gray, JeSe Common sense in business; a digest of management 

procedures. 1956. 658 G793c 
Hahn, Albert. Common sense economics. 1956. 330 Hl2\4c 
Harwood, E.C. Cause and control of the business cycle. 5th 

ed. 1957. 338.54 H266c 
Herzberg, Arno. Saving taxes through capital gains. 1957. 336.24 H448s 
Hickman, C.A. Individuals, groups, and economic behavior. 

1956. 330.1 H528i 
Horton, D.C. Patterns of farm financial structure: a cross- 

section view of economic and physical determinants. 1957.332.311 H789p 
Hutchinson, E.P. Immigrants and their children, 1850-1950. 


1956. 331.62 H971li 
Inter-university Case Program. The Consumers’ Counsel and the 

National Bituminous Coal Commission, 1937-1938. 1950. 338.2724 In82c 
International Labor Office. Co-operation, a workers’ education 

manual. 1956. 334 In8co 
International Labor Office. Financial and budgetary questions. 

1946- 331.06 fiIngfi 
Isard, Walter. Location and space-economy; a general theory 

relating to industrial location, market areas, land use, 

trade and urban structure. 1956. 658.112 IslL 


2h, 





Jehring, JeJ. Profit sharing: the capitalistic challeng; four 

studies on the modern practice of profit sharing. 1956. 331.24 J388p 
Jehring, JeJ. Succeeding with profit sharing; the experiences 

of profit sharing companies in communicating their plans 

to their employees. 1956. 331.24 J388s 
Johnson, A.M. The development of American petroieum pipe- 

lines. 1956. 338.2728 J63d 
Johnson's investment company charts. 1957. R 332.14 £1639 
Keller, E.W. Management accounting for profit control. 1957. 657 K282m 
Littleton, A.C. Studies in the history of accounting. 1956. 657 L73\st 
Macrae, Norman. The London capital market, its structure, 

strains, and management. 1955. 332 M24h4L 
Naier, N.R.F. Supervisory and executive development; a manual 

for role playing. 1957. 658.3 M281s 
Manley, M.C. Business information, how to find and use it. 

1955. R 650 M314b 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association. The chemical industry 

facts book. 1957. 338.4766 M319c Ed.3 
Meier, ReL. Science and economic development: new patterns 

of living. 1956. 330.9 M475s 
Moran, E.F. Tugboat; the Moran story. 1956. 3872232 M793t 
National Bureau of Economic Research. Suggestions for research 

in the conomics of pensions. 1957. 368.43 N2lls 
New York Clearing House Association. The Federal Reserve re- 

examined, a study. 1953. 332.11 N&at 
Olson, R.L. Saving income taxes by short term trusts. 1957. 336.24 O18s 
Petro, Sylvester. The labor policy of the free society. 1957.331.1 P448L 
Phelps, C.W. The role of factoring in modern business finance. 


1956. 658.882 P5llr 
Powell, JeR. The Mexican petroleum industry, 1938-1950. 1956.338.2728 P871m 
Raushenbush, H.S. Productivity and employment, 1955-65. 1956.331.112 R193p 
Reynolds, QJ. The fiction factory; or, From Pulp Row 

to Quality Street. 1955. 655.4747 St83Xr 
Riegel, J.W. Employee interest in company success. 1956. 658.3 R443em 
Robinson, Joan. The accumulation of capital. 1956. 339 k563a 
Steinberg, S.H. Five Hundred years of printing. 1955. 655.1 St34f 
Sutton, F.X. The American business creed. 1956. 338.01 Su87a 
Tinbergen, Jan. Economic policy; principles and design. 

1956. 330.1 T49e 
U.S. Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. Flow 

of funds in the United States, 1939-1953. 1955. 33923 Un3f 
Universities-National Bureau Committee for Economic Research. 

The measurement and behavior of unemployment. 1957. 331.137 Un32m 
Way, William. Elements of freight traffic. 1956. 385 W36he 


Education — Psychology 





Education 





Adams, HeP. Basic principles of student teaching. 1956. 370.73 Adl7b 
American Council on Education. H;gher education and the 

society it serves. 1957. 378.04 Am35h 
Beauchamp, GeA.e Planning the elementary school curriculum. 

1956. 372 B38lp 
Bent, RK. Principles of secondary education. 1955. 373 Bus Ed.3 
Bond, GeLe Reading difficulties, their diagnosis and 


correction. 1957. 372.4 Bour 
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Buxton, C.E. College teaching, a psychologist’s view. 1956. 371.3 B986c 
Carter, HeL.J. Learning to read, a handbook for teachers. 

1953.6 372.4 C245L 
Crosby, M.E. Supervision as co-operative action. 1957. 372 C883s 
Douglass, HeR. Teaching in high school. 1957. 373 D7L7t Ed.2 
Durrell, D.D. Improving reading instruction. 1956. 372.4 D938i 1956 
Ericson, E.E. Teaching the industrial arts. 1956. 371.426 Eri5t Ed.2 
Everett, Samuel. Teaching world affairs in American schools; 

a case book, 1956, 370.19 Ev26t 
Gordon, I.J.- The teacher as a guidance worker; human develop- 

ment concepts and their application in the classroom. 

1956. 371.42 G655t 
Hammock, R.C. Supervising instruction in secondary schools. 

1955. 373 H18ks 
Hechinger, F.M. An adventure in education; Connecticut points 

the way. 1956. 379.27h6 H35ha 
Hicks, HeJ. Administrative leadership in the elementary 

school. 1956. 372 H529a 
Huggett, AeJ. Professional problems of teachers. 1956. 371.1 H873p 
Humayun Kabir. Education in new India. 1957. 370.954, H88e 
Institute for Advanced Training in Student Personnel Services 

in Japan, Tokyo University, 1955. Student personnel 

services in Japan. 1957. 371.42 Inks 
Jersild, A.T. When teachers face themselves. 1955. 371.11 J487w 
Katz, Joseph. Canadian education today, a symposium. 1956. 370.971 K159c 
Keller, F.J. The comprehensive high school. 1955. 373.73 K282c 
Keller, F.Je The double-purpose high school; closing the gap 

between vocational and academic preparation. 1953. 373273 K22d 
Kempfer, Homer. Adult education. 1955. 374 K32kha 
Kilzer, LR. Allied activities in the secondary school. 

1956. 371.8 K559a 
Kingsley, H.-L. The nature and conditions of learning. 1957. 370.15 K6l5n Ed.2 
Krug, E.A. Administering curriculum planning. 1956. 375 K936a 
Krug, E.A.e Curriculum planning. 1957. 375 K936c L957 
Lamb, Me-M. Your first year of teaching. 1956. 371.3 L167y 
Love joy, C.E. Vocational school guide; a handbook of job 

training opportunities. 1955. R 371.425 L9k2v 
Marchus, F.I. Mr. Principal, how do you do? 1956. 379.15 M332m 
Marchus, F.I. Mr. Superintendent, how do you do? 195k. 379.15 M332mi 
Martin, T.D. Building a teaching profession; a century of 

progress, 1857-1957. 1957. 370.6 N21Xm 
Millard, C.V. An introduction to elementary education. 1953. 372 M6lli 
Peattie, Roderick. The teaching of geography, a dynamic 

approach, 1950. 372.891 P329t 
Schorling, Raleigh. Student teaching in secondary schools. 

1956. 371 Sch66 Ed.3 
Scott, L.B. Speech ways; a guidance approach to oral com 

munication in the middle grades. 1955. 372.4 Sco8ks 
Spain, C.R. Educational leadership and the elementary school 

principal. 1956. 371.2 Spl5e 
Spitzer, HF. Practical classroom procedures for enriching 

arithmetic. 1956. 372.7 Sph9p 
Stearns, HeL. Community relations and the public schools. 

Stewart, L.J. Improving reading in the junior high school. 

1957. 028.5 SthIi 

Travers, R.eM.W. Educational measurement. 1955. 371.26 T697e 
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Turabian, K.L. A manual for writers of term papers, theses, 
and dissertations. Rev. ed. 1955. 

Turner, C.E. School health and health education. 

Wrightstone, J.W. Evaluation in modern education. 


1957. 
1956. 


Yoakam, GeA. Basal reading instruction. 1955. 
Psychology 
Davies, J.D. Phrenology: fad and science. 1955. 
Guilford, J.P. Psychometric methods. 195k. 
Honigmann, JeJe Culture and personality. 1954. 


Louttit, C.M. Clinical psychology of exceptional children. 


1957. 
Pressey, S.L. Psychological development through the life 
span. 1957. 


Steckle, L.C. 1957. 


Problems of human adjustment. 


Physical Education 





Franklin, Adele. 
Knapp, C.G. 


Play centers for school children. 1943. 


1957. 

Neilson, N.P. Physical education for elementary schools. 
Rev. ed. 1956. 

Sehon, E.L.e Physical education methods for elementary 
schools. 1953. 


PHILOLOGY 


Boianus, S.K.e Russian pronunciation; the Russian system of 
speech habits in sounds, stress, rhythm, and intonation, 
together with a Russian phonetic reader. 1955. 

Cherry, Colin. On human communication; a review, a survey, 
and a criticism. 1957. 

Jakobson, Roman. Slavic languages; a condensed survey. 


PURE SCIENCE 
Hindle, Brooke. The pursuit of science in Revolutionary 


America, 1735-1789. 1956. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 





zation. UNESCO source book for science teaching. 1956. 
Mathematics -— Astronomy 
Adler, Irving. Time in your life. 1955. 
Anderson, R.W.e Romping through mathematics. 1947. 
Beckenbach, E.F. Modern mathematics for the engineer. 1956. 


Caratheodory, Constantin. Mass and Integral und ihre 
Algebraisierung. 1956. 

Cesari, Lamberto. Surface area. 1956. 

Duff, GeF.D. Partial differential equations. 1956. 

Eves, Howard. An introduction to the history of mathematics. 


19536 
Fox, ReH. Algebraic geometry and topology. 1957. 
Friend, JAN. Numbers: fun and facts. 195k. 


Galilei, Galileo. Discoveries and opinions of Galileo. 
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378.17 T8hm 
371.7 TS52s Ede3 
371.26 W937e 
372.4 Y71b 


139 D287p 

152.8 GI45 Ede2 
137 H757c 

132 L936c Ed.3 


136 P926p 
150.13 St3lp 1957 


613.75 F&5kp 


Physical education: student and beginning teaching. 


613.7 K72kp 
613.7 N31 1956 


613.7 Sehlp Ed.2 


491.7 Bé35r 


400 Ch2ho 
491.7 J213s 


509.73 H586p 


507 Un3u 


529 Add9t 
510 An2kr 
510 B388m 


517.3 C176m 
516.59 C337s 
517.38 D&73p 


510.9 Ev2éi 
516 F833a 
510.76 F915n 
520 G133di 





Grenander, Ulf. Statistical analysis of stationary time 

series. 1957. 519 G865s 
John, Fritz. Plane waves and spherical means applied to 

partial differential equations. 1955. 517.38 J613p 
Laning, JeH. Random processes in automatic control. 1956. 519 L272r 
Mirsky, Leonid. An introduction to linear algebra. 1955. 512.8 M679i 
Niven, I.M. Irrational numbers. 1956. 512.81 N644i 
Shackle, GeL.S. Mathematics at the fireside; some funda- 

mentals preserted to children. 1952. 510 Shllm 
Wittgenstein, Ludwig. Remarks on the foundations of 

matnematics. 1956. 510.1 W78h4r 


Physical Sciences 





Bailar, J.C. The chemistry of the coordination compounds. 

1956. 541.39 Bl5c 
Bamford, C.H.e Synthetic polypeptides: preparation, structure, 

and properties. 1956. 547.8 B22s 
Blackett, P.M.S. Lectures on rock magnetism. 1956. 538.7 B563L 
Carman, P.C. Flow of gases through porous media. 1956. 533 C211f 
Corcoran, WeH. Momentum transfer in fluids. 1956. 532.5 C8l1m 
Huntley, HeE. Dimensional analysis. 1955. 530.8 H926d 
Institute of Petroleum, London. Vapour phase chromatography. 

1957. 544.9 In7v 
The International dictionary of physics and electronics. 

1956. R 530 Iné 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Advisory Group for 

Aeronautical Research and Development. Selected com- 

bustion problems, II. 1956. 541.36 N8lls2 
Phillips, Courtenay. Gas Chromatography. 1956. 544.9 P541g 
Remy, Heinrich. Treatise on inorganic chemistry. 1956. 546 R289t vel-2 
Smith, K.F. Molecular beams. 1955. 539 Smé6lm 
Sokolnikoff, I.S. Mathematical theory of elasticity. 1956. 539.3 So39m Ed.2 
Sommerfeld, A.J.W. Thermodynamics and statistical mechanics. 


1956. 536-7 So55t 


Geology — Geography 





Chayes, Felix. Petrographic modal analysis; an elementary 

statistical appraisal. 1956. 552.81 C399p 
The Economist (London). Oxford economic atlas of the world. 

195k. R 912 Ec7ho 
Graham, E.H. Water for America; the story of water con- 

servation. 1956. 551.57 G76w 
Meer, F. ved. Atlas of Western civilization. 1956. 912 fM471la 
Physics and chemistry of the earth. 1956. 551 P568 
Playfair, John. Illustrations of the Huttonian theory of 

the earth. 1956. 550 P699i 
Stokes, W.L. Glossary of selected geologic terms with special 

reference to their use in engineering. 1955. R 550.3 St67g 
Wooldridge, S.W. The geographer as scientist: essays on the 

scope and nature of geography. 1956. 910 W882g 


Biological Sciences 





Allen, RP. On the trail of vanishing birds. 1957. 598.3 AL5ho 
Angel, Fernand. Vie et mocurs des amphibiens. 1947. 597.6 An43v 
Bugher, J.C. Biological sciences. 1956. 574.1 BE65b 
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Carr, AF. Guide to the reptiles, amphibians, and fresh-water 


fishes of Florida. 1955. 

Clark, W.E.L.G. The fossil evidence for human evolution. 
1955. 

Darling, F.F. Pelican in the wilderness; a naturalist’s 
odyssey in North America. 1956. 

Esau, Katherine. Plant anatomy. 1953. 


Goldschmidt, RB. Portraits from memory; recollections of a 


zoologist. 1956. 
Guberlet, M.L. Seaweeds at ebb tide. 1956. 


Hegi, Gustav. Illustrierte flora von Mittel-Europa. 1936- 


1939. 

Heider, Karl. Die Embryonalentwicklung von Hydrophilus 
piceus L. 1889. 

Heslop-Harrison, John. New concepts in flowering-plant 
taxonomy. 1956. 

Hocking, GeM. A dictionary of terms in pharmacognosy and 
other divisions of economic botany. 1955. 


Hoebel, E.A. The law of primitive man; a study in comparative 


legal dynamics. 195k. 

Klauber, LeM. Rattlesnakes, their habits, life histories, 
and influence on mankind. 1956. 

Koenigswald, GeH.R. Meeting prehistoric man. 1956. 

Laet, SeJe Archaeology and its problems. 1957. 

Levitt, Jacob. The hardiness of plants. 1956. 


597 C238 
57323 C549f 


5746973 D249p 
581.4 Esl2p 


590.92 G572p 
589.3 G932s 


580 H362i 

591.3 fH362e 
580.1 H4é2n 

R 581.603 H659d 
572 H67L 

598.12 Ké67r 
573-7 K819m 


570 L129a 
581.54 L579h 


McKelvey, SeD. Botanical exploration of the trans-—Mississippi 
West, 1790-1850. 1956. 

Romer, A.S. Osteology of the reptiles. 1956. 

Schery, R.W. Plants for man. 1952. 

Schmidt, keP. A check list of North American amphibians and 
reptiles. 6th ed. 1953. 

Smith, M.A. Reptilia and Amphibia. 1931. 

Spauling, A.C. The Arzberger site, Hughes County, South 
Dakota. 1956. 

Spector, W.S. Handbook of biological data. 1956. 

Spencer, RF. An ethno-atlas (a student's manual of tribal, 
linguistic, and racial groupings) 1956. 572 Sp3he 

Taylor, T.M.C. The ferns and fern-allies of British Columbia. 
1956. 587.3 T218f 

Williams, R.J. Biochemical individuality; the basis for the 
genetotrophic concept. 1956. 


581.973 M195b 
598.1 R6640 
581.6 Sch28p 


597.6 Sch5khc 
598.1 Smé62r 


572.07 M5820 No.16 
574.2063 Sp3lh 


574019 W675b 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


Vaughan, F.L. The United States patent system; legal and 
economic conflicts in American patent history. 1956. 


608 V465u 


Medicine and Allied Fields 





Comfort, Alexander. The biology of senescence. 1956. 

Diehl, H.S. Textbook of healthful living. 1955. 

Eckert, ReG.e Sex attitudes in the home. 1956. 

Fulton, J.F. A textbook of physiology. 1955. 

Gorman, Mike, Every other bed. 1956. 

Habas, ReA. How to live without liquor. 1955. 

Linton, Ralph. Culture and mental disorders. 1956. 

McLean, F.C. Bone; an introduction to the physiology of 
skeletal tissue. 1955. 


612.67 C734b 
613 D563h Ed.5 
612.6 Ec57s 
612 H83 Ed.17 
616.8 G6a8e 
616.861 H113h 
616.8 L658c 


612.75 M223b 








Meyer, A.W. Human generation: conclusions of Burdach, 

Dollinger, and von Baer. 1956. 612.6 M575h 
National Health Education Committee. Facts on the major 

killing and crippling diseases in the United States 

today. 1957. R 614.15 N213f 
Skinner, HA. The origin of medical terms. 1949. R 610.3 Sk3ho 
Thigpen, C.H. The three faces of Eve. 1957. 616.8 T347t 
Thorndike, Augustus. Athletic injuries; prevention, diagnosis, 

and treatment. 1956. 617.1 T393a Edek 
Williams, R.R. Williams-Waterman Fund for the combat of 

dietary diseases, a history of the period 1935 through 

1955. 1956. 616.3 R311Xw 


Engineering 


Association of Asphalt Paving Technologists. Proceedings. 

1933, 1940, 1947. 625.806 As7&p 
Beggs, JeSe Mechanism. 1955. 621.81 B394m 
Bekker, M.Ge Theory of land locomotion; the mechanics of 

vehicle mobility. 1956. 629.2 B399t 
Berkeley, E.C. Computers, their operation and applications. 

1957. 621.38 Bu55c 
Bosworth, R.C.L. Transport processes in applied chemistry; 

the flow of physical properties in chemical reactors, 

1956. 660.284 B657t 
Chu, Ju-chin. Vapor—liquid equilibrium data. 1956. 660.284 Ch7v 
Collin, Alexandre. Landslides in clays, 1846. 1956. 624.151 C691L 
Conference on Biological Waste Treatment, Manhattan College. 

Biological treatment of sewage and industrial wastes; 

papers. vel. Aerobic oxidation. 1956. 628.3 C76 
Cremer, H.W. Chemical engineering practice. 1956. 660.28 C862c 
Glasford, GM. Fundamentals of television engineering. 1955. 621.388 G462f 
Hartman, J.B. Dynamics of machinery. 1956. 621.81 H255d 
Hazeltine Corporation. Principles of color television. 1956. 621.388 H388p 
Hewes, Lel.e Highway engineering. 1956. 625.7 H492h 
Hur, Jede Chemical process economics in practice. 1956. 660.281 H93c 
Kinnard, I.F. Applied electrical measurements. 1956. 621.37 k622a 
Kirby, R.S. Engineering in history. 1956. 620.9 K63l1e 
Kobe, KeA.s Chemical engineering reports; how to search the 

literature. 1957. 660.28 K79kc 
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